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many others, of ancient and modern date. Among us of
late there seems to have been a barrenness of invention in
this point; the words Whig and Tory,1 though they are not
much above thirty years old, having been pressed to the
service of many successions of parties, with very different
ideas fastened to them. This distinction, I think, began
towards the latter part of King Charles the Second's reign;
was dropped during that of his successor, and then revived
at the Revolution; since which it has perpetually flourished,
though applied to very different kinds of principles and per-
sons. In that Convention of Lords and Commons,2 some of
both Houses were for a regency to the Prince of Orange,,
with a reservation of style and title to the absent king,
which should be made use of in all public acts. Others,.

1                                   Writing under date, 1681, Burnet says: "At this time the distin-
guishing names of Whig and Tory came to be the denominations of the
parties " (" Hist. Own Times," i. 499).   [T. S.]

Whig-a-more was a nick-name given to the western peasantiy of
Scotland, from their using the words frequently in driving strings of
horses. Hence, as connected with Calvmistical principles in religion,
and Republican doctrines in policy, it was given as a term of reproach
to the opposition party in the latter years of Charles II. These
retorted upon the courtiers the word Tory, signifying an Irish free-
booter, and particularly applicable to the Roman Catholic followers of
the Duke of York. [S.]

Macaulay's explanation of the origin of these two terms is somewhat
different from that given by Scott. " In Scotland," he says, "some of
the persecuted Covenanters,, driven mad by oppression, had lately
murdered the Primate, had taken aims against the government," etc.
" These zealots were most numerous among the rustics of the western
lowlands, who were vulgarly called Whigs. Thus the appellation of
Whig was fastened on the Presbyterian zealots of Scotland, and was
transferred to those English politicians who showed a disposition to
"oppose the court, and to treat Protestant Nonconformists with in-
dulgence. The bogs of Ireland, at the same time, afforded a refuge to
Popish outlaws, much resembling those who were afterwards known as
Whiteboys. These men were then called Tories. The name of Tory
was therefore given to Englishmen who refused to concur in excluding
a Roman Catholic prince from the throne" ("History of England,"
vol. i., chap. ii.). [T. S.]

2                                The Convention was summoned by the Prince of Orange in
December3 1688.    After a lengthened debate they resolved,  on
February I2th, i68|-? that the Prince and Princess of Orange should
"be declared King and Queen."  The Sovereigns were proclaimed on
February I3th, and on the 2Oth the Convention was voted a Parlia-
ment.   [T. S,]